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ADDKESS. 



Mr. PEESIDENT, and Members of to Agrienltura Soe ety of 
Calliouii County: 

Almost thirtj years ago, on tlie occasion or laying li ne 

of that mighty column which commemoiates one of ti m at w nd ul 
stmggles recorded in history as incident to the birth ns h m st 

dJadDguished atatesman of the age, aad certdnly one o h m is ua 

cilazena to whom onr coimtry hiB given birth, after declaring that t7e could 
not all expect to stand by the side of Solon or Alfred, or compare with 
Washington and Franklin, and other great men who were their companions 
laying the foundations of onr go\-ennnent, made these remarlra: "There 
opened to ua a noble pursuit to which tlie spirit of the times strongly 
vites us. Onr proper business is improvement Iw a day of peace let aa 
advance the arts of peace, and the worlcs of peace. Let us de^-elop the 
resources of onr land; Mill forth its powers, huild up its institutions,, pro- 
moi« all its great interests, and see whether we, also, in our day and gener- 
ation may not perform somstliiug worthy to be remembered." 
Such, nearly thirlj years ^o, were the words of the great New England 



When they were apoitcn there were in our Stale but feeble symptoms of 
that rapid and vigorous growth which has since characteriHed western 
progress and improvement. 

The gi'eat experiment of canal navigation was untried ; and the ques- 
tion OS to whether communication by that means could be carried on vdih 
profit between distant portions of the country, was yet undecided. The 
Erie Canal, that art*ry along which pulsates the life-blood of states and 
commujntjes, and especially of our own, was not completed. No great 
line of raih'oad had been laici down in either the Eastern or Western 
Hemispheres. The scream of the locomotive had not been heard in the old 
world or the new. The crossing of the oceaQ by ataaiu was looked upon 
as m impoaaibihty; and no electi'ic telegraph had stretched its skeleton 
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"lA'aarroni tneend of tHi irn* ' r lotV tKffiSH):;yi>g ir,->'i lightwEg 

Thirty yeaia ago tlie wliole population of the State of Michigan waa 
not equal to that coutomed m the twenty towns which ate comprised in 
the present countj of Lalhoan Thirty jears ago the boundarieB of 
Michigan were not tBtabliohed 1 j la^i and ivhite aettlers in the inferior 
were almost anknown The beautitul oak openings and fertdle prairies that 
lie around us now thickly dotted with farms had not tempted the emi- 
grant so far from tlio lakei nhith connected him with the friends he had 
left behind and no iiUig^^H «ith fheir churches, theu- institutions of leam- 
ing.theirbuhy hummingmilk indbioad populous streets occupied the places 
where Marshall, Albion and Battle Creek now atand. No plow had turn- 
ed a sod on the praii'ie ; uo axe had leveled the sturdy growth of your tim- 
bered lands. Not even a road had traversed your county; and the ventm'e, 
some explorer who came out to gi'atify his curiosity by a view of the 
interior, trusted himself solely to his compass and the Indian trails, then 
the only pathways through the wilderness. Such was the condition of this 
portion of the territory of Michigan, when, before the assembled multitude 
on Bunker's Hill, Mr. Webster declared that " Our proper business is im- 
provement." 

Let ns now, by a few iaquiriea and inrestigations, endeavor to ascertain 
to what extent in " our day and generation" thia " business" has been pro- 
Becnted; and also trace to their true cause the rapid advances that are 
being made in the condition of the country and ifs inhabitants. 

Behold, where then wss an uncultivated wilderness, where no sound waa 
heard but the cry of the beast of (he forest, tie song of the wild bu-d, or 
the whoop of the Indian hunter, we see now a gathering of intelhgont 
farmers, mechanics, and artists, who have brought hither the productions of 
their industry and skill, and who seek with friendly emulation to obtain the 
rewards that sh^l be adjudged to those who arc foremost in the ranks of 
improvement Looking upon these evidences of progrras, may we not say 
of those who conquered the wilderness and forced it to yield its fruits to 
their peaeefal arts, that they, in their day, have done " something worthy 
to be remembered?" and does not such a scene as this bear ample testimony 
to the foreaght, the indnstiy and zeal with which the duties imposed upon 
them by the "spirit of the times" have been fulfilled? 

Within these few years past the face of the country hag undergone an 
almost entire change. la not this in a great measure to be attributed to 
the revolutions that have taken place in agriculture as an art? That this is 
the "noble pursuit" to which, more than to any other, "the spirit of the 
time^ is directing the attention of this generation, all will concede; and 
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a glance at the different priBciples wMch have governed the pioneer and 
hJ3 saccessor will at once exliiljit tLe true secret of onr present proapority 
and rapid advancenient, as coDtrasted with the comparative snail-lilie pace 
of our predecessors. 

The great object with the pioneers, was to cconoimso labor and diepense 
with capital. The principle by which they were gnlded merely taught 
theat to cut down the forest and till the laud in the most primitive manner. 
Their successors, on the contrBiy, by the application of capital in accord- 
ance with the discoveries of experieuce redaced to acience, are enabled to 
pve increased fertility to lands already anbdned, but the natural proditc- 
tiveoess of which has been either impaired or exhausted. 

The practice of the first is comprised totally in local, traditionary expe. 
riences handed down from fetierto son. It can be I'educed to np standard; 
it is governed by no rules; improvement in it is only the result of necessi- 
ties which force those who follow it to depart from their usual routine to 
overcome some new and unexpected diEBcnIty. This was the method of 
the pioneers. They knew they had nothing to do but to make use of the 
ti'easnres which lay at the surface. Like tlie first explorers of gulches and 
canons of the auriferous Pacific state, they had only to turn up the soil 
anywhere, and in the moat nnsIdJled manner, to obtam the reward of their 
labor- Their adutectniB was as rade as their husbandry. The art of 
building the iog house, the log barn, and brush fence, was not to be learned 
from works of science. No trealiae on architfieture ever ta,ught how log 
was piled upon log, nor did iny agnciiItuiaJ economist ever explfun the art 
of making brush fences. The implements they were obliged to use, and 
the stock they raised were all in keepmg witli their times and their neces- 
sities. Their hands were their capital, then expenditure the sweat of lihe 
brow. Their income was not leckoned by dollars and cents, but by the 
increase of cleared acres, and by tiie additions made from year to year to 
the stock which grew np around them. The prices in the mai'kola gave 
them no concern, for they were too far off to be affected by any fluctuation 
that might occur. They had enough for their own consumption, and some- 
times a surplus to barter away with any new settler who might chance to 
come among them, for some arficle which, to the new comer, was a super- 
fluity — to the pioneer 3 luxury. When a piece of land was worn out, the 
idea of enriching it from the barn yard never swept across their minds ex- 
cept aa a far off vision of soiuething that might be practised where land was 
dear, and help might he had for the asking. Cattle were seldom yarded, 
or kept where their manure could be made avwiable even if wanted; and 
if, by chance, a horse made his nightly lodging in the log stable, the mound 
that grew up beneath the aqnare hole that served for a wmdow in the rear 
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ot his domioil, v/as undisturbed year al'ter year, eicept by the weekly addL 
tion to its size, and finally descended to the aest purchaaer of the premises, 
a grasa-grown mouraent to the unakilled system of the pioneer. 

Tou have all seeu these mysterious moiuids, they are richinhiddea ttea,. 
Bui'ea ; some of you perhaps, taught by the cunning arts of chemistry, have 
forced them to yield back those treasures to the land they had helped to 
impoverieb. But the pioneer had not learned that art. It was easier and 
cheaper for him to clear off another portion of the forest, or turn over a 
new sod on the prairie, than to attempt to renovate an old and worn 0U[ 
fieU. 

This is the method of culture still pursued on new lands nt a distance 
from market, where the soil is luxuriantly fertile; producing lai^ crops 
with hut Httle lalior; and such was the condition of farmers here before 
the introduction of railroads. Com grew rank but was not worth trans- 
portaiion to market. Wheat was grown, but not in quantities to more 
thtai satisfy the demand of the population of the small towns and villages 
spaiaely scattered over the state. Oata were raised, but only to feed the 
horses that were raised on the farm; and cattle, sheep and wool were cared 
for only to supply home necessities. 

The advent of the locomotive was a agual for, or rather the begining of 
a revolution for which the pioneers were not prepared. They wore shrewd 
enough to see that they were ont of place m the midst of improvements 
which were being made aronnd them by the introduction and application 
of capital to a buan^s for success in which tliey had been taught to rely 
only on their strong arms and nnbending constitutions. They did not 
choose to become students, or to unlearn what they had been taught; or 
rather, they had become too old to learn aught that was new in an occupap 
tion to which they had been tcidned from earliest youth. They did not like 
innovations; they could not endm-e to see their toilsome, hard-flsfed efibrta 
set at naught by the introduction of senseless gearing and machinery; new 
implements were not to be toleratecl in place of the old and tried. They 
laughed at the idea of Merino sheep bemg better than the coarse wooled 
breed they raised, and which were as choice as any at the East when they 
left that somewhat indefinite region. The hardy, half-wild cattle which 
came without coat, and required httle care iu keeping, they considered lai 
more profitable than the high-bred, high-fed animals whose ponderous frames 
they ima^ned would consume more food during the winter than their car- 
cases would be worth in the spring. 

All were not so ; but the class we speak of made up their minds that 
they could do better by accepting what they considered a fair compensa- 
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tion for their Improvementa, and moTiog to some other locality, where they 
could again commence, Mid carry on that system of pioneering which 
required no capital hat their sturdy frames, and no learning but that trans- 
mitted to them by their fathers, or which they had picked up while conr 
qnering some of the difficulties incident to the life of the baoltwoods 
pioneer. 

No disparagement to this class, as individuals, is meant by allndlng to 
them in this manner. They have had their counterparts in all ages and 
amongst all nations; but it is a settled fact that wherever their mode of 
culture has preTailed tti such an extent as to become a national character- 
istic, the result has been the sam^— where no advances have been made in 
agriculture, no innovations upon old systems ventured upon by agrieulturista, 
there has been a, corresponding national stand-still, or, more properly speak- 
ing, a national retrogade movement. For an example or illustration of this 
you need not look beyond the pist tinwntten h story f your own county. 

Think yon, that f matead oi the tomahawk the I ow and the scalping 
hnife, the dusky aboiiomps thit you have Inven from these forests, had 
possess^ the ase the plow and the -e^per they w uld ao soon and ao 
easily have yielded t> your advances? N ! ad thcK b oad, fair fields been 
tilled by them; had then roof-trees beenasdei.ply rootedin the soil as yours 
are now, they would have bid defiance to your puny attempts at supplant- 
ing them, as you have since to their threatened return to their ancient hun- 
ting grounds. Their tomahawks and their farows passed through the air, 
EBidleft no ti'ace of where they had been; their foot-paths through the un- 
■broken forest, narrow, devious and darkened as their own minds, have dis- 
appeared under your furrows, and their very existence is £ist becoming 9 
tradition of the past. 

It is true that their mode of life was a grade or two below that of the 
pioneer, but each in ifa degree produced the same results. They did not 
"advance the arts of peace," and theirs was not "an age of improvement." 
They fled at the sound of the pioneer's axe, as that very class of men to 
which allusion has been made, have voluntarily exiled themselves to still 
farther western wilds before the scientdfie innovations which result from the 
aflvancement of the arts of peace. Tet the mission of these men was in 
its degree as iioble as yours, as faithfully performed, and as necessary to 
your colnfort and'success, as is the proper application of the seiencea Mid 
Bysteiiis you hS,ve introduced,' to the perfect' developement of the resources 
of your land. 

All honor to the pigueera.of the westi the brealiing-up team of the age! 
stjl! pushing sturdily on in advance of the tighter implements witii which 
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science comes to eultivato their rudely broken furrows, to acattet the seed 
for you with unconscious handa, to gather up the bountiful harvest in her 
arms of wood and ateel, and lay it submiasively at your feetl Some who 
were pioneers are jet araoogat you, to witness, to share in, and be benefit- 
ed by these triumphs of art; but they are, generally speaking, men of the 
age, men of improverneut, — those who are willing not only to advance with 
the world, but to do all in their power to aid in its advancement. 

This, friends of agriculture, is a slight sketch, of that system, if system it 
may be called, which was practiced by the early settlers, which still prevails 
in many of the partially settled counties, and which will continue to pre- 
vail to a grcatBr or leas degree, ho long as land is cheap, labor scarce, wood 
an incumbrance, and markets are at a distance. 

Now let me give you a few comparative statistics by way of contrMt, 
and to show tho chwigea that have been made in the value of your agricul- 
tural products since the construction of railroads. The two great staples 
of your state are wool and wheat By examining the census tables of 
1840 and 1850, we find that the increase of the number of sheep in the 
State during those ten years, was 650,000; and the increase of the number 
of pounds of wool in the same time was 1,789,908. Of wheat in the same 
period the increase was nearly 3,000,000 bushels. 

Look now at the difference made in the value of a single bushel of wheat 
by the two different modes of transportation. On the ordinary higbwaya 
of the country, it vas seldom that more than fifty bnshels of grain were 
brought to market at a single load; and whatever the distance from market 
might be, the value of that load was decreased in proportion to the cost 
of its transportation. Tlius, when wheat was worth tl.50 per bushel in 
Detroit, a load of thirty-three bushels, or one ton, if already in the market, 
would have brought $49.50, while in the granary of the farmer, thirty 
miles distant, it would only have been worth the same money minus the 
expense of marketing, which is estimated by some at the rate of fifteen 
cents per mile, making the cost of transporting one ton thirty miles, $4.50. 
This would not be far out of the way, taking into account the wear and 
tear of the team, harness, wagon and man; especially when it is remember- 
ed that as there were then no commissioned ^ents stationed along the road 
to receive the grain, and forward it to the great marketing emporiums, thB 
farmer was obliged to take it there himself, and thus risked the temptation 
to appropriate a part of the money for liquid returns which frequentiy 
floated off a goodly portion of the proceeds of the harvest, as, possibly, 
eome of you have had occasion to know! 

At the distance Marehall ia from Detroit, mtk which market it is most 
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naturally connected by geographical position, a buBhel of wheat was tlms 
reduced iii value from |1,50 to ninety-nine cents, and were it worth only 
seventy cents in Detroit, the farmer of Calhoun county would expect to 
realize but nineteen eenta per bushel for bis labor and expense of raising 
it. So with com; when it was worth fifty cents per bushel in Detroit, it 
could not from this distance be marketed there and leave a profit, evea 
though the raising of it cost nothing. But the locomotive, and the iron 
tracif, sti'otchiug from point to point, across valleys, tlirough hills, and over 
prairies, has.changed all this by bringing the markets of the world to your 
doors. The bushel of wheat which realized to the producer bnt nineteen 
cenW, became worth the whole seventy, minna ouly tlia railroad freightage, 
which at present is but about eleven cents per bushel, leaving in the hands 
of the cultivator a feir retani for his investments in land and IsisoT. 

In regard to live stock the chaogo was still more to the advantage of 
the farmer. Cattle, which previous to the introduction of railroads would 
not pay their own transportation, suddenly rose in value. But, the en- 
hancement of the value of native stock was not altogether satisfactory. It 
was soon found that a steer worth 60. or 70 dollars at the Bull's Head in 
New Tork or Brighton, cost no more for carriage from the oak openings 
of Michigan, or the prairies of Indiana or Illinois, than one worth but 35 
or 40, and shrewd dealers discovered that they could afford to pay a better 
price for good animals of improved breeds than they could for the raw- 
boned, thick-hided, half wild brutes which grew up without care and with 
but little expense to the owner. The means ot lapid commuoicafion now 
horded, brought western farmers into cloaei t, Dinpetition wth their more 
advanced brethren at the east, and rendered tlie introduction of improved 
breeds of cattle of the utmost importance. 

Eaaterc agriculturists had already taken several decisive steps in tho 
way of jirogresB. Canals and other public worts, by ini rear-mg the value 
of their lands, had also added to their taxes; and this, acting as a spur to 
their ingenuity, led them to seek out a diffirent and more profitable sys- 
tem of culture than that which their fethers had pursued. 

They liad encouraged the invention and use of new implements; they 
had tried the horae ralce and horse hoe, and pronounced them indispensa- 
ble. New cultivators, scarifiers, improved plows, and various other implef 
mentshad come into use, and been adopted aa necessary to aid in the labors 
of the farm. They had also learned that much was to be gained .by the 
introduction of breeding cattle superior in all the points which make such 
animals valuable to the agriculturist; such as early maturity, capacity to 
put on flesh and fat, hardiness of constitution, and increased size and weight. 
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All this the agricultttrista at the east had learned and cemmenced to prac- 
tice upon, and profit by, before the farmers of Michigan had fajrly got out 
of the woods, or opened their eyes to the necesajty of iiiiy such improve- 
ments. And when the snort of the locomotiye announced that it had broaght 
in its trMD, not only the cars laden with new eomera seeldng western 
homes, but also the markets of Boston aad New York, and Liverpool, and 
London, close to the bam, yards of Michigan farmers, it took some time for 
the tillers of the soil to realize the new duties it imposed upon them, the 
new relations it gave them, the new advantages it created for them, andthe 
raat field of enterprise it opened before them for theii' benefit and enjoy- 

Many, aa we have said, could not submit to these changes, and they 
moved away farther towards the settjngsun;but others courageously look- 
ed the innovation in the face, and acknowledged the truth of the stalfl- 
ment made by the New England sage, that this was a " day of progress, 
and an age of improvement." 

While the emulation created by a nearer proximity to market^ as well 
es to their more advantageously situated neighbors in the eastern States, 
thus affected the outward condition of the western former, it made neces- 
aaiy also a corresponding change in his mental cultivation. 

It became evident that an aeqnmntance with an entire new range of 
subjects was indispensable. To be a succe^ul agricultnriat one must leam 
things that were never taught or even dreamed of by the plain, strnght- 
forward, strong-handed farmers who had helped their way to a home, ase 
in hand and who were still contented with the work of the oldrfaahioned 
wooden plow, and the equally antique, triangular harrow. 

To acquire that knowledge, both mental and physical, whicli these new 
relations, new duties and new privileges have made necessary, to give it » 
proper, practical application to the business of everyday hfe, to make use 
of it in developing the resources of our land, c^ing forth ito powers, buil- 
ding up its institutions, promoting all its great interests, and maldng our 
day and generation one worthy to be remembered, this is what is meant by 

AOHIOULTUKAL EocCATION. 

Agricultural EducationI How long is it since such a term came into 
use? 

Let us for a moment take a backward glance at the state of agriculture 
amongst the earlier nations of the earth, and, observing its effect upon the 
human race for successive ages, trace the dawning idea of its fuller deve- 
lopment by education, up to our own times. 

Wehaveproof that the ancients had acquired a degree of skill in eulti- 
Tation, fer back in the times when Medea and Bactria, and the plaina of 
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Assyria and Babylonia were clothed with thy ImsuriaQt crops which the 
teeming noil and ivarm dimates of those lands awai'ded to.,th6 hasband- 
roan. But the ruins of their mechanic^ mgeauity, the works constructed 
to convey the wat«ra of the Tigris and Euphrates into the distant farrows 
of fields that are now a desolation and a wilderness, are all that remtun. 
Layai'd speaJiiug of these in the narrative of his travels over that country, 
says, "the ombajiliments of iunumorable canals, long since deserted by their 
waters, crossed our path, bearing witness to the skill and industry which 
once made these barren pldos one vast garden." Their implements of hus- 
bandry were rude, their method of tillage not progressive, and the result ia 
what the traveler seea, an impoverished scil, aad a degraded people amjdflt 
the ruius of past greatness. 

The same, in effect, might be a^dofthat fertile valley through which 
flows the mysterious and mai'velons river, ou whose banks stand the pyra- 
mids. The Egyptian husbandman knows nothing beyond the mere me- 
chanical performance of tlose duties which experience taught hia fore- 
iathers were necessary to obtain the simplest I'csults; and though thatland 
of com from the fertile Delta to the cataracts of Nubia, has been known 
for fifty centm-ies to produce crop after crop, yielding the most ample re- 
turns, there has been no improvement in the implements used, the mode of 
working, whether in sowiug, inigating, harvesting, winnowing or storing 
the griun its exhaustlesa soil produces. The same crooked siacU is nsed to 
Berateh the ground now by the fellah, which was used when the foundatjona 
ofthepyramidaandof the Bphms were laid. The same rude sftarfow/ and 
aakia which were then employed to iriigate fields on which no drop of rain 
■ ever Mis, are still in nae to raise the water from the Nile to the fields along 
its banlts. In vain has the Assyrian, Persian, Greek, Eoman, Saracen and 
Turk, in tnru swept over the land; no progress has been apparent in its ag- 
riculture, and national degenei'acy has been the inevitable consequence- 
While ai-t and architectural science stand immortalized by the everlasting 
pyriimids, the wondrons cities and magnificent temples built in honor of tha 
gods, and which, ceutnry irfter centary, whether in the fuU splendor of tiieir 
pristine beauty, or m a state of grand and solemn ruin, have excited the 
curiosity and challenged the admiration of the world, we have no evidence 
that the idea of agricultural education for the purpose of improvement ever 
entered into the minds of those who, without the labors of the husband- 
man, could have raised no conquering army, won no victory, celebrated no 
triumph; and whose career would not have been worth recording, either on 
the rolls of papyrus which the antiquarian rescues from the catacombs, or 
with their myaferioua hieroglyphs on their more lasting monuments of stone. 
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Both Jewish and Egyptian Ltj^latora oppeur to have beun governed by 
the sentiment expressed by the apochiyphid ■writer, when he esclajmed : 
" How can he get wisdom that holdeth the plow — that glorieth in the 
goad; that dritefi oxen, and is oecnpied in their labors; whose talk is of 
bullocks !" 

In tha,t land whose bright galaxy of wamors, statesmen, historians, phi- 
losophers, poets, pamters and sculptors has for ages out-shone ai! others, 
me find nothing on record concerning the condition of ^rieulture, except 
the honors which were paid to the divinitieawhopresided over the growth 
of the field, the orchard and the vinejard. What we learn of the festi- 
vals given in honor of the com goddess Demeter and the wine god Dio- 
nysus, is about all that is left as of the manners, practices and customs of 
the agricultural popnlaiion of ancient Hellas. Their great festivals, BUeh 
as the Olympic, Isthmian and Pythian games, at which the whole male 
population of the several States were often present, made no such display 
as we here behold. The only distinction which agrioultuce enjoyed, was 
the presence of the priestess of Ceres and her attendant vii'pns. "We read 
of the swift-footed horses of Aloibiades and Hiero, but have no record that 
the art of breeding those wonderful coursers that won for tlie victor in the 
chariot races, the cherished crown which the proudest king deemed it an 
honor to hear off, was thought worthy of a single inquiry. While the 
swiftest runner was considered worthy to have his name recorded in letters 
of gold npon pillara of the marble of Pentelicus, the tiller of the soil was 
deemed unworthy of pnbhc notice by the great mass of the fickle Greeks. 
Historians, poets, and artists received honors dne to their genins, but wo 
read of no exhibition of the fruits of tie earth to encourt^e improvements 
in agriculture. While the choicest oxen, the finest bulls, and the fattest 
rams, blazed upon the altars in honor of the gods, no word was ever said as 
to what reward was due to those whose patient and plodding care had rear- 
ed and fattened the animals for sacrifice, To those who raised the fleeces 
and figs of Attica, the wheat of Marathon, the honeyed wealth of Hyraet- 
tns, no praise waa given. The gods fiishioned from wood and stone — those 
forms of classic beauty, shaped by the gonias ot aPhidias or aPraxiteles — 
received divine honors, while the tillers of the soil, the men whose industry 
furnished the priests with their most valuable offerings, were esteemed but 
as a portion of the clods wliich composed the soil, and capable of no im- 
provement. As a nation, the Greeks neglected the true ground-work of 
permanent national greatness, and the consequence was inevitable. They 
exist now amongst the ruins of a glorious, bat too short-lived past. It waa 
bat too commoQ with the anci^its to consider the cultivation of the soil 
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ao unworthy ocuapation for thoso who aapii-«d to delead their country, or 
to make viice wpon neighboring nations, and suited only to tlie capauities of 
an easlttyed and conquered raca As a striking aad ready example, weneed 
only cite you to the condition aad employments of the Helots amidst their 
Dorian eonqueroi'S. 

What we find upon the pages of such writers ^ Cicero, Cato, Pliny, 
Varro, Colnmella and Vii^l, relative to agriculture, gives us no reason to 
suppose that the Eomans deemed it an art susceptihle of improvement by 
the education of the agriculturist. The invention of new implements, the 
adoption of easier methods of cnltivation, the better iastmction of those 
who had the chai^ of landed estates, or the art of improving the breeds of 
domestic animals seem never to have occupied their thoughts. We know 
that much of the patiiotie virtue for which the earlier Eoniaus were dis- 
tinguished, is ascribed to the fact that they belonged to a class who tilled 
their own possessions with almost penurious cai*; and the names of some 
of their most illustrious ftimilies, as the Fabii, the Lentuli, the Pisones and 
Cicerones were significBut of their origm from amongst the fanners in the 
neighborhood of the Eternal City. But whatever tendency there might 
have been towards agricultural impvovejnent, eitiier in the citizens or their 
government, it was checked in the outset by the heavy drafts made on the 
population for their wars of conquest, by which freemen were taken &om 
their homes, and in return the victorious legions supplied their places with 
enslaved prisoners from foreignlands: imd from the introduction of that 
system we may date the commencement of Roman degeneracy. 

We have no record of any nation ever having improved its agriculture, 
or perpetuated its national greatness, while the cultivators of the soil were 
in a state of ignorance or thraMom. In confirmation of this, I might, if 
necessary, still farther refer you to the condition of Europe during the dark 
and middle ages, when the relation of the tiller of the soil to the estate on 
which he labored, and to its owner, wm aptly expressed in the teims by 
which he was recognised in law ; vassal, vSlein, thrall, serf, bondman. Du- 
ring the prevalence of the feudal system, the land-holdera by their tyranni- 
cal and incessant demands and drafts upon the agricultural population, en- 
tirely precluded the posmbility of improvement in that class, and agricul- 
ture was in its most degraded state. From this condition it did not revive 
• till the necessities of commerce in England gave it an impetus in the reins of 
Hemy Till., and of Elizabeth, after the dvil wars had ceased, and men 
began to feel that there was some security against the power and gr^ing 
avarice of the rapacious nobles, who had bevetofoi'e reaped what the hus- 
bandman had sown. But it was not till after the middle of the last cento- 
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s had been made in ihe two scieiieea of Oheiujatry 
and Geology tliat, as an art, agricnlture began to show UDinistakabie signa 
of thfit vitality wbich now pervades it, and which, gaining &a it does each 
day, additioDal energy and power, promises soou to place it where it be- 
longs — first on the list of sciences, itself the life and mainspring of all others. 

Ohemistty with her wonderful powers of analysis and comparison, and 
with anch priests at her shrine as Scheely, Priestly, Lavoisier, Galvani, Vol- 
ta, Berselius, Sir Humphrey Davy, and a h6st of ^fted men of a more 
recent date, to explain her myBterions processes, has done much, and will 
still do mnch more for agriculture. Geology t«o, with an equally illustri- 
ous array of talent to aid in its development has toiled among rocks of er- 
ror, surmoonted Alps of stubborn difficulties, and steadily progressed 
through strata after strata of ignorance and sapeintition, till it not only 
stajidsofiiaelf a science with its own symbols, and its own language, but it 
has also lent its aid in laying broad, and deep, and permanent, the founda- 
tions of a thorough agricultural practice. Whilothesescienceawerebemg 
moulded into tan^ble foiioa from the chaotic masses of facts which had 
been discovered and brought into contact from time to time by the intel- 
ligent minds of ihe ago, il was hardly possible that agriculture so intimate- 
ly connected with both should lie dormant. Indeed it was the necessity of 
infusing new life into the latfei' that aroused the spirit of inquiiy and re- 
search which so lar perfected the fonncr. The lands worked were yearly 
becoming less productive, and the prospects were that the crops would soon 
be insufficient to sustwn the increaang population. A. r^ort to science 
and the applicatioii of principles there unfolded, led to experiments which 
were successftil in I'estorhig fertility to the worn out soil. These successes 
awakened a new interest in the cause of agricnlture. It became a study, 
a fruitful field of new and exciting espetimonts, winch, soon attracted the 
attention of men of genius, and enlisted their active services in its behalf. 
As the benefits aridng from the adoption of popular improvements became 
more apparent in the increased fertility of the soil and the abundant har- 
vests, the neceaaty of maiing corresponding improvements in the various 
ammais reared for sale or use, began likewise to force itself upon the minds 
of agriculturists. The art of breeding became a part of their study. Some 
turned their attention almost wholly to that subject, and became successful 
breeders of those superior varieties which are now not only spreading over 
all England, hut the United States. 

No one can deny that it is to Great Britain we must look for examples 
of the most successful apphcation of that system of agriculture which is 
taking advantage of scientific discoveries and mechanical inventions to make 
the laud repay by its iacreaaed productiveness, the immense amount of 
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capital expended upon it. The drill system, alternate husbandry or rota- 
tion of crops, drainage, the applieation of special manures, and the use of 
the sab-soil plow have each and all been carried into practice there on the 
most extensive scale. Geology, chemistry, aoology, botany, eiitomolof^, 
comparative anatomy, animal and vegetable physiology, hydrauiics, me- 
chaniea, meteorology, and book-keeping are there each and ail called upon 
to aid in rendering the edacation of the farmer perfect. They are niade 
to assist him in developing soils and bringing them to their utmost fertili- 
ty, and also iiisaring the highest profit, by surve.ying, draining, manuring, 
cultivating and secarlag the crops, with the least possible waste of land, 
time, labor and capital They aid him too in breeding, rearing, feeding, 
mana^ng and marketing stock, as well as in readering the produce of the 
dairy of the best quality aaJ the utmost profit. 

Novel experiments in various braaches of hnsbaadry have receatly given 
a new and enthusiastic impulse to the cause of agriculture in Great Britain. 
But as yet, as far as the eastenk continent is concerned, this enthumasm 
is, with few exceptions, limited to tliat island, and the prosecution of those 
eitraocdinary experiments confined to a class who have all the advantage' 
of wealth and leisure. la spetJiing' of these advaacements, therefore, it 
must be remembered how smail a part of the world Engkmd is, and how 
many centuries elapsed after her existence as a nalion, before even she be- 
gan to understand where her trae strength lay, and to direct her attention 
to that Qoble pursuit upon whose proper development is baaed the strength, 
and intelligence, and indepandeuee of any people. Look over the monari- 
chies and despotisms of entice Europe, and yon look iii vain for anything 
like general eduoatioa amongst the tiliera of the soil. The very class from 
which those despotisms draw their life, and their power to oppress, have 
not sufficient intelligence to maintain tlieir independence should it be grant- 
ed to them. Would this be so, amid it be so, if they were not degraded 
almost to a level with the brutes that share their li^ora? Their manner 
of cultivation and their implements are sadly at variance with the preten- 
sions to civilization made by the governing class. An American resident 
in Paris, the very centre of European civilization, writing from that place 
during the past summer, says; " I sometimes wonder that anything grows 
in France, the tools used in gardening and in agricalture are so uncouth 
and unhandy." And aaothar bavelar, an accompIisheJ writer, and an ex- 
perienced and accurate observer, who witliin a few years past has visited 
nearly all the conntjias of Europe for the purpose of noting the improve- 
ments iu agriculture, lately] declared in an address before the Agiicltural 
Society of New Tori; thatwhile in one or two localities where schools had 
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been eatablislicci, much goo^ had been effected, jef, with few exceptions, 
inapite ofanimpoangarrayofinstitutioas and profcasoraMps, there waa 
very little improvement in the general agriciiltare of the country. And thii 
is tUe.tealimony of all travelers. 

In our own country, we fiud that political aad social institntions make a 
wide difference in the condition of its fanners compared with, those of Eu- 
rope. The very fact of tlieif Belf-depandeuoe gives them a alirowdnesa of 
diseemraent and an aptness of application for which the European tenant, 
who is in reality the practical agricniturist of that country, can never know 
the necesaity. This fact will also contribute greatly to the rapid diffuaiou 
of scientific agricultural education, when it is once known that it can be 
obtained, and to what extent it can be applied witi, advantage to the bn- 
Mness of every day lifo. 

There is a spirit of emulation and inquiry abroad m the land; and this 
spirit is daily becoming mora prevalent and inquisitive, and l^a easily sa- 
tisfied with ordinary operations and oi-dinary results. There are secrets in 
natnre, inflaeneing the success ov fsulure of the fanner which only sdence 
can discover; and it has been the study of some of the best minds of the 
age to investigate the law's by which she governs her most auccesssul ope- 
rationsj to piy. jnt« the secrets of her laboratory, to watch, to experiment, 
till by patient toil and research tUey have in a degree become masters of 
the airts by which she excels. Through the instrunieatality of tie Press, 
the fniifa of their liJjors, like the good seed of the thrifty and generous 
handed hnabandman, have been sown broadcast over the land. 

See what has been done for agriculture by these means within the last 
twenty years. In 1835 there was bat one periodical devoted solely to its 
interests in the TJmted States; now they are almost as numerous as the 
States themselves. One of the first efforts made to arouse the minds of 
farmers of this coantry to their own interests was that of the few, but in- 
fluential and persevering men who organized the New York State Agri- 
■cnltural Society in 1838. Those men had observed the good effects of the 
Eoyai Agricultural Society of England, and resolved to awaken iu their 
own State and country a spirit of inquiry similar to that which had been 
aropsed by their English prototype. The result of that effort is well known, 
The first step was ta&en in the grand march of improvement; State after 
State came into the ranks ; communities and counties marshalled their com- 
panies of independent yeomanry and wheeled into Une; now, all are actively 
■engaged ia battling the common enemy, the allied lemons of ignorance and 
error, At their annual gatherings on public parade grounds like this, they 
exhibit the trophies of their victories, compare the spoils they have won 
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and incite each other to holder exploits and aobler cITorta in tho future. 
The farmers of twenty years ago enjoyed Bone of the advantages these so- 
cial gatherings afford. They had no opportunity of learning what you may 
learn each yeai-, from the pnblished reports of fflich socieijeg, in relation to 
the improvements being made ia the methods of tiiling the soil; or of ex- 
MTnin iiig new implements, or comparing the merits of the vaiious breeds of 
foreign and domestic animals. They leveled the forest, broke up tie sod, 
and prepared the way for you. 

Oompaj-e Biioh a scene as yon here behold, with those witnessed by the 
pioneer of twenty years ago, and ask yourselves if, as a county, your pro- 
gress is in proporijon to your increased ndvnntages. Truly, ■with regard 
to soil and situation, " the lines have fallen to you in pleasant places ; you 
have a goodly herit^e." Nature has done her part, and he who imagines 
he could improve on her handiwork must thiulc himself a bdug of superior 
order. Mechanical art and inventive genius have done their share by 
bring^t^ the markelB of the World to your doors on the iron ti'aek, and by 
giving yon tidings from distant lands by the spirit-like rappings of the 
electric telegraph; implements have been furnished for your hands and 
thoughts for your brains; have you made them subservient to your inter- 
est — which is the interest of agriculture — which is the mterest of your coun- 
try? Ton have bEien progresair^ it ia true; you could not well do others 
wise with these improved means of communication open to you; but are- 
you prepared to take advantage of all the facilities within your reach, to 
incieaae your own knowledge by the addition of valuable and anocessful 
experiments, that you may ti'anamit it, thus enriched, to your children? 

In tie simple art of growmg grass, is there one here who feels satisfied 
that he has arrived at perfection? Tou think you have done well when 
you have made your fields average three tons to the acre, bat can aitj o£ 
you saj there is any reason why, by the proper application of sidll and 
capitfd, yon might not aa well aver^ five tens as three? If by some im- 
proved system of cultivation, you might increase the products of your grasa 
lands sufficiently to enable yon to send from each acre, two head ofimprov- 
ed cattle annually to the New York market, instead of the one or half or 
three quarters of one you now do, would not that, besides being something 
to your own private advantage, be worth telling of, even in presence of 
Buch an assembly as this? I believe that it will be done in a few years ; 
and that such is the spirit of emuIaUon and progress amongst the farmers 
of Calhonn, it will he done by some of them. Ton may deem this vision- 
ary, but it is no more so than what has ahready been accomplished by yon. 
might ha?e seemed fifteen or twenty years ago. Let your memories run 
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back to that period ; think what the ground you stand upon looked like 
then; and tJiinl: if, looliing into tlie fature tlien, jou could have realized tte 
possibility, in so short a tiaie, of an eshibiiion like that we have here wit- 
nessed toHkyl Could yoa have believed fiat the wHderneas would have 
been made to yield such superior prodnetioua in such abundance, or that 
yon conld have made such a goodly show of blooded cattle, horses, sheep 
and Bwinei or that it would ever have entered into the minds of men to 
contrive such implements as you here behold, for the use of agrioulturista 
who had taken up their abode, as it were on the very outskii-ts of civiliaa- 
(ion? Wheve then were tie reaping and mowing machines, the cultivatore" 
the plows, the harrows, the threshing machines and horse powers, the con- 
struction of which adds so much to the hidustrial wealth of the country^ 
aside from the advantage their possesMou affoi'ds you by increasing your 
power of tillage. The idea that such things might be iu your day, would 
have seemed vteionary to you then; but believe me, you have not seen the 
end yet 

Let us now take a brief view of the present condition of agriculture in 
Calhoun coimty; indeed, I ought not to confine myself to this county alone, 
for the farmers in all the southern and central portions of the State are in 
nearly the same relative position, — all more or less flouiishing as they have 
been able to profit by the advantages which the general progress of the 
country has placed withm their reach. I am tempted here, by way of in- 
troduction, to repeat a remark recently made by a friend of mine who is 
here with you to-day. In speaking of your prosperity now, he exultiogly 
declared that the tune had gone by, when to meet tJie expense of reapmg 
his crops, it frequently happened that the farmer's only resource was a 
chattel mortgage on his standing gi-ain ; and he rejoiced at the idea that 
such a legal instrument would soon become so obsolete that evea the older 
limbs of the law would scai-cely be able to recall the phraaeohjgy necessary 
to make one out ! 

The times that made such an expecUeut a necessity to the farmer w« in- 
deed past And now, in passu^ along your smooth country roads, bound- 
ed by neat, well-built ibnces, or by long lines of wells composed of stones 
gathered from the adjoining fielfe, we see those fields almost free from the 
remains of the ori^nal forest, with scarcely a stump to disflgnre their green 
expanse, clothed with waving crops, or luxuriant with rich pasturage, or 
the cultivated graas^; aud when in those pastures we behold flocks whose 
progenitors came from the royal stocks of EambouiUet or the Escurial, or 
from the still more distant andimer wooled Saxon races; and when we dis 
cover the graang herds to be of the improved breeite which it has been the 
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isare of the wealthy laiidhoMers of Great Britain to originate and reai- ; 
when oreliardgofcLoieefruits greet our eyes, and wellarraDged yards where 
cribs, granaries, stables, sheds aDd banis bear iunple testimony to tlie thrift 
and economy of the proprietor; aadia3tly,wlien we see t]ie residences them- 
eelves, in all the elegance of their f^r proportions, adorned by the skill and 
taste of the arolutect, elaborate with ornament mthout, and fitted up with 
the comforts and Inxnries of life witbin — we may well judge that agriciil- 
tnre has outlived the doabttal period of its infancy and is ready to enter 
npOD a new phase of its existence. 

This is a fair picture of yonr prosperity here; and a type of the condi- 
tion of agriculture geuerttlly throughout iliose portions of the State which 
have been longest snbjected to cultivation. Mnseular strength, and what 
knowledge you possess, have wrongtit out their good efffecfs; bnt does not 
experience teach you that still to advance, more capital must be applied; 
and that to obtain profitable returns for increased espeuditures, more men- 
tal energy must be thronu into the occupation of the farmer than has ever 
yet been devoted to it! That mental energy must be nourished and strength- 
ened by giving to it the knowledge for which it hungers — the learning ne- 
cessary to its existence; and in order tliat tliis may be done, is it not evi- 
dent to yon that we must summon to our aid a thorough practical system 
of agricnltaral education? Let that siinimoM be issued by you; see you 
to it, that it is respected and obeyed; then will the present farming popn- 
lalJon of Michigan not only prove themselve worthy anecesaors of their 
honored pioneers, but they will be able also to perform something wortliy 
of being remembered. 

"We often hear of instances where the best lands of our own State, as 
well as of othei-s, have deteriorated; where the great staple crops do not 
grow as hisuiiantly as formerly, or averi^ as large a yield of sound grain 
to the acra Now, the reflective farmer tnows very wall the limit to which 
his own knowledge and experience wUi lead him in attempts to remedy such 
an evil, but is not sure how far beyond that he may venlare with safety. 
Progressive in his nature, ho regrets his want of that Imowledge which 
might serve as a gnide beyond the chcle to which he has ail Ms life been 
confined. It is true he may feel tliat even if the means to gain it were now 
at hand, it would be too late for him to profit by them; but he has sons 
and danghtei-s who will soon occupy liis place, and ho knows that to be 
Buccessfal in the future, they miKt be wiser tliau he has been, Beades thes^ 
there are otker instances where further light and knowledge are required, 
lu close prosimity to some of our most thriving towns, and lying around, 
and among the improved laads, ocoapjing often most vduable locationa. 
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are large tracts jet mrtouched by the hand of labor. Untonched, not be- 
cause they are valueless; ttie farmer knows there is wealth uuder the bogs 
and standing pools of those wild morassea, but how shall he set about to 
make it available? He too ladss the knowledge which liia brother on the 
exbansled field is wanting. But where shall they go to obtain that knowl- 
edge? Tou all know it is uot to be had in the Stole; ia fact itia not to be 
had to its full measure in the country. To improve these swamps properly 
and profitably will ceqnire on the part of the agriculturist an acquaintance 
with practical engineering, and a knowledge of hydraulics, and of sarvey- 
ing applied fo the art of draiuhig. He must utiderstaiid too, the nature of 
tiie vegetation which now occupies those lands as weU aa of that he would 
cultivate on them, which he cannot do withont a thorough knowledge of 
botany, vegetable physiology, and the principles and appUeation of i^ricn!- 
turnl chemistry. By these means alone can be made avdlable the fertili- 
zing properties which lie like outspread and nntold ti'easnres of ungathered 
wealth all aronad us, in every hollow and basui, where tbej have been ac- 
cnmnlftting for ages. We would stock the rich fields into which those 
swamps should be converted, with flocks and herds whose welfare demands 
that we should be prepared to gaard them against disease, and povide for 
all their wante; to do this, is itnot necessary that we should also have the 
opportunity to leaj'u something of animal phydology and veterinary sci- 
ence and practice? All this knowledge, or the means to obtain it, shonld 
be at our command. Those who preceded ns did not need it; we have not 
yet felt the want of it; hut does not a wiae foresight, a prudent sagacity 
teil us that the time is approaching — nay, is now at hand — when it will be 
found indispensable to as, aa weU as to those who are destined to take our 
places? And can we be satisfied that we have accomplished all that our 
portion at the present day requires of as, if, with the means m our ka-ailE, 
we permit to be neglected the great flrst duty of furnishing to the rising 
generation an adequate and fitting opportusity to obtMn scieniafic and 
practical instructioii in all that relates to ihe theory and practice of agri- 
culture? I say, %mik the tneims hi our ]iands; for there never was a 
State more richly endowed with the means of ^ving to her sons and 
daughters such instruction, than is, at the present lame, the State of 
Michigan. 

Our State needs aa Agricultural College. That college should be 
founded on a baas separate from, and independent o^ all others. Such 
an institution cannot be established withont an ample endowment; and 
what more ample endowment could be desired than the ^ft which the 
pnited States Government has aheady made to Michigan of tho swamp 
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lands wltliln ber borders? Thi? gi'unt is made with the" simple nnder- 
standmg that it is to enable the State to eonatmct the levees and drajns 
necessary to reclaim those lands and render them susceptible of cultiTation. 
Five million two hundred and seveuiy-six thousand acres have already 
been con&med to the State; and more ore still to be set off to her. Of 
this immense territory, as yet, but one hundred and forty-fonr thonaand 
ei§ht haudred and fifteen acres have been sold, amounting to the sum of 
$114,607— $33,597.26 of which has been paid into the Treasury, leaving, 
outstanding, hnt drawing interest, some $61,000. For tliis money the 
Stete has BO immediate pVessJog use. Should tie whole of tlie lauds he 
sold at the same cates as those already disposed of, there would be a fond 
of over four initlions of dollars at the disposal of the State. Surely 
nothing could be more reasonable tJian that a portion of this immense 
fund shoald be set apart for the purposes of education, when that educjv- 
tion is designed to be of such a nature as would tend to increase the value 
of those very lands which furnish the endowment of the inslatution where 
it is obtained. Would it not be better, by some organiaation on the part 
of the ftirmers of the State, thns to devote a part of tlie proceeds of these 
land sales to the increase and diffusion of knowledge adapted to their own 
neceaades, than to have it lie iu the State Treasury, a bdt and a tempta- 
tion to greedy and grasping political adventurers? And are the farmers 
of the State not entitled to at least four or five per cent, out of this 
swamp land fund, for the purposes of agricultural education, when the 
very investment of this per oentage will, iu a few brief years, double lie 
principal from which it may be taken? 

The establishment of au institution that would supply our present 
wants, ought not to cost over $50,000, and need not, if mimaged with 
that economy which a prudent iudiv:.dn°l of good judgment would deem 
necessaiy in his own business. Give it a larm of a thousand acres, ^ve it 
all the neoeraaiy buildings, and the professors competent to teach ail that 
is required, and ia it too much to say, that after the first initiatory years, it 
would annually send out at least two hundred graduates, well versed smd 
skilled in all the arts that would enable them sncessfully to cultivate 
whatever lands might come into their own possession; capable men, also, 
into whose, hands might be entrusted the diainage of those very swamja 
which the State, by its accept^ice of the gift from the General Govern- 
ment, has engaged to improve.' 

I believe the whole annual cost of an iasUtution like this, for salaries, 
professors, and apparatus, after it reached its highest possible develope- 
ment^ would not be over twelve or fifteen thousand dollara Should the 
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